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TO 

PROFESSOR  JACOB  VINER 
With  appreciation  and  warm  esttim 


FORE\YORD 

The  preparation  and  publication  of  this  reprint  of  Isaac 
Gervaise's  remarkable  essay,  The  Si/stcm  or  Theory  of  the  Trade 
of  the  World,  is  a  rial  service  to  those  interested  in  the  history 
of  economic  thought.  Dr.  J.  M.  Letiche's  informative  introduction, 
and  especially  his  discovery  of  the  true  identity  of  the  author 
and  his  account  of  Gervaise's  business  career  for  the  first  time 
enables  Gervaise's  essay  to  be  put  in  its  historical  setting. 

The  essay  presents  one  of  the  very  few  unambigu'  us  expressions 
of  a  free  trade  point  of  view  in  the  English  literature  before 
Adam  Smith.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  that,  as  Letiche  points 
out,  Gervaise  should  have  been  an  officer  of  the  Koyal  Lustring 
Coiii])nny,  n  comi)any  opi'rnting  with  special  monopolistic  privi- 
legcH  and  in  a  c(tmi)l('t('Iy  meniintiliflic  setlitig.  Wo  thu« 
ai)parently  have  here  an  inHlnncc  of  an  autlior  publicly  promoting 
as  in  the  national  interest  a  line  of  policy  which  is  in  Hharp 
conflict  with  his  private  interest.  In  the  English  economic  litera- 
ture of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  great  part  of  which  consists  of 
special  pleading  for  private  business  or  factional  political 
interests,  this  is  a  rare  occurrence  indeed. 

It  may  have  become  easier,  and  less  noble,  how*cvcr,  for  Gervaise 
to  take  an  anti-mercantilistic  position  in  1720,  the  year  of  publi- 
cation of  the  essay.  In  that  year  the  Koyal  Lustring  Company 
lost  its  charter.^  It  is  presumably  this  to  which  Gervaise  refers 
when  in  his  own  Preface  he  writes:  ".  .  .  this  System  .  .  .  hath 
the  ill  Fate  to  appear  at  a  time,  when  I  myself  could  wish  it 
false."  2  I  interpret  this  as  referring  to  the  repeal  of  the  Charter 
of  the  Royal  Lustring  Company,  and  as  implying  that  while  the 
repeal  was  to  the  public  interest,  it  was  injurious  to  Gervaise's 
private  interest. 

I  discovered  the  existence  of  Gervaise's  System  by  accident  in 
1935,  when  I  found  a  copy  of  it  in  a  batch  of  rare  eighteenth- 
century  pamphlets  which  a  collector-friend,  now  deceased,  invited 
me  to  examine.    In  my  Studies  in  the  Theory  of  International 

*See  Dr.  Letiche's  Introduction,  p.  x\v,  note  21. 
*  P.  iy  of  OerraiBe's  Preface  in  the  original  edition,  p.  3  of  this 
reprint. 
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1  .ade,  1937,  1  drew  Htteiition  to  the  merits  of  the  essay,  in  the 
belief  thnt  it  had  hitherto  escaped  tlie  notice  either  of  his  con- 
temporaries or  of  modern  Kcholnrs.  I  have  since  found  that  there 
is  a  brief  and  iniperccptive  iri'crrnco  to  the  essay,  confined  to  a 
discussion  of  the  implications  for  value  theory  of  Gervaise's  mone- 
tary views,  in  Kudolph  Knulla,  />;>  (icschirliHirhe  Kntwickluvg  der 
Modcrucn  W'crtthcoririi,  190G,'  jind  thtit  suhsciiuently  several 
German  writers  made  references  to  Gervnise  at  second-hand,  on 
the  basis  of  Kaulla'H  account.  Also,  attached  to  the  listing  of 
Gervaise's  essay  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Kress  Library  is  the 
following  note  by  Professor  H,  S.  Foxwell,  written  no  doubt 
many  years  earlier  than  the  publication,  in  1940,  of  the  Catalogue: 

"  One  of  the  earliest  formal  systems  of  political  economy, 
and  stating  one  of  the  most  forcible  practical  arguments 
for  free  trade."  * 

It  is  for  its  masterly  theorizing  with  rcsper-t  to  th(>  processes 
of  international  ecjuilibration,  more  than  for  its  policy  reconmien- 
dations,  that  the  Essay  deserves  attention.  To  what  Dr.  Letiche 
says,  and  to  what  I  have  said  in  my  Sfudirs,  of  the  analytical 
merits  of  the  essay,  I  wish  to  add  h<'re  only  the  following  comment. 
It  will  facilitate  appreciation  of  the  quality  of  the  essay  as  n 
pioneering  application  of  the  "income"  or  "  macroeconomic " 
a]>proach  to  the  theorj'  of  international  economic  equilibrium 
if  the  reader  makes  allowances  as  he  reads  for  Gervaise's  un- 
happily archaic  verbal  usage.  Thus  when  Gervaise  writes 
"labour"  this  should  be  read  as  either  "national  production" 
or  "  national  productive  resources "  according  to  the  context, 
and  when  he  writes  "  rich  "  and  "  poor,"  this  should  be  read  as 
"  consumers  "  or  "  national  expenditures  on  consumption,"  and 
"  producers  "  or  "  national  production,"  respectively.  This  is  not, 
I  think,  unduly  generous  to  Gervaise  if  his  terminology  is  ex- 
amined in  the  context  of  his  own  text  and  of  common  verbal 
usage  at  the  time  he  wrote. 

Jacob  Vinkr 

Princeton  flnivemity 

*  Tubingen,  Verlag  der  H.  Laupp'schen  Buchhandlung,  1006,  pp. 
86-87. 

*  Catnlogue  of  the  Kre»n  lAbrary  of  Buaine$$  and  Economica,  Baker 
Library,  Harvard  Graduate  Hchool  of  BuRinens  Administration,  1940, 
p.  167,  it«in  No.  3215. 


INTliODUCTlON 

Isaac  Gervaise  was  the  son  of  a  hosiery  niorchant  who,  in  1C91, 
had  helped  finance  tlie  Royal  Lusliinf;  Coiii])any  of  En<;hind. 
Shortly  thncartcr,  holli  lie  and  his  inliicr  bceanic  ofllccrs  and 
"  seivaiits ''  iti  the  family  of  Mr.  Weneii,  riiii»!;)yed  in  the  making 
of  "  alaniodes  and  histrinj^s."  Isaac's  f^randfatlier,  Ijouis  flervaise, 
also  had  been  a  hosiery  merchant  with  an  establishment  at  Paris. 

The  records  reveal  that  Isaac's  grandfather,  born  in  1615  and 
still  liviiif;  in  ICSS,  had  an  interest  in  connnerco  which  was  only 
to  be  matched  by  his  interest  in  the  church.  An  Elder  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Paris,  he  was  incarcerated  in  KiSf)  in  the 
Abbey  of  (Jannat,  and  presently  transfeiied  to  the  Abbey  of 
St.  IMaj^liore,  thence  to  the  Oratory,  to  the  Convent  of  Laj^ny, 
and  the  Castle  of  Aii^couirMiie.  In  KJSS,  he,  with  other  lliifjuenots, 
was  banished  from  France  and  took  refu>j;e  with  his  brother  and 
8on  (Ix>uis  II)  who  had  succeeded  in  escaping  to  England  before 
bim.' 

Isaac'8  father,  Louis  Oervaisc  II,  had  been  baptiziMl  at  Charen- 
ton,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1G53,  A  linen  merchant  by  trade, 
he  nuirricd  Jacqueline  Mariette,  a  wine  merchant's  daughter.  In 
1681,  Ix)uis  II  went  to  England  where  he  was  naturalized  on 
July  22,  1682.  He,  in  turn,  was  made  an  Elder,  an  Elder  of 
the  French  church  in  England.^ 

'  Cf.  Snmiicl  Smiles,  Tlir  Hufiiirnotn  ( lyonctnn  :  .T.  Murray.  1881). 
pp.  SiJS-.inO;  Orcntin  Douon,  Ln  r^vnmlion  <lr  IViIit  dr  Xniilcs  A 
Paria  (Paris:  Libraire  Fisrhhncher,  IK!>4),  Vol.  H,  ])p.  .')7til  ;  and 
pjUgine  Ilaap,  Ija  France  prntcRlnnlr  ( I'arin  ncii^vc :  .T.  Chorbulioz, 
184(i-.')9),  Vol.  V,  p.  2r)7. 

I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Helen  Oecr,  friend  jind  librarian,  for 
discoM'ring  rare  sources  of  information  and  t(»  my  wife,  Emily 
Kuyper  Letiche,  for  general  assir<tance  in  the  preparation  of  this 
tract. 

"  ifinccllnnra  fjmcalogirn  rt  hrrnldicn,  ed.  by  J.  .1.  Howard 
(Ix)ndon:  Mitchell  and  Hughes.  1808),  3rd  ser.*.  Vol.  II.  p.  fiO; 
Huguenot  Society  of  Jyondon,  Puhlirntioim  (T.ymington,  IHMO),  Vol. 
XVIII,  Denizations  and  Naturalizations  of  Aliens  in  England  and 
Ireland  1603-1700,  p.  158;  W.  D.  Cooper,  Lists  of  fortign  protestnnta 
nnd  aliens  resident  in  England  161t<-88  ( Westminster :  Printed  for 
the  Camden  Society,  1862),  Camden  Society  Piiblications,  Vol. 
LXXXII,  p.  34;  and  Engine  Haag,  op.  rit..  Vol.  V,  p.  257. 
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llefcrring  to  the  Royal  Lustring  Company  which  Isaac's  father 
helped  finaneo  in  1091,  the  Ilouse  of  C'oimiionH  Journal  reports: 
Dy  1080  o  material  known  as  nlaniodes,  lustrings,  lutestrings, 
lutes  or  renforeez,  had  beeome  fiishionahle.  It  was  u  line,  light, 
glossy,  black  slk,  the  peculiarity  in  the  production  of  which 
consisted  in  the  secret  lustrating,  i,  e.,  in  the  imparting  of  the 
lustre  or  gloss.  In  1CS8  a  patent  was  granted  to  several  persons 
to  manufacture  this  product  in  England,  but  the  operations  of 
the  company  came  to  a  virtual  standstill  when  the  country  was 
in  the  throes  of  revolution.  Towards  the  end  of  1691  or  in  the 
first  months  of  1G92,  sustained  efforts  were  made  to  extend  greatly 
the  operations  of  this  company.  The  financing  of  the  undertaking 
was  arranged  by  Mr.  Louis  Gervaise,  who  fixed  the  capital  at 
£60,000  divided  into  '2,100  shares  of  £25  each.' 

In  1692,  Louis  Gervaise  and  others  interested  in  the  patent 
were  gronted  a  charter  of  incorporation  as  the  Royal  Lustring 
Company  of  England  whose  chief  aim  was  to  supply  the  domestic 
market  with  glossy  silks  which  were  being  imported  or  smuggled 
in  from  France.* 

■  Cf.  Great  Britain,  Parlitimcnt,  Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Vol.  XII  (for  1C98),  p.  221;  Great  Britain,  Calendar  of  Treasury 
Hooka  J685H9,  Vol.  VIII,  Part  IV  (London:  II.M.S.O.,  1923), 
p.  1917;  and  VV.  K.  Scott,  The  Constitution  and  finance  of  English, 
Scottish,  and  Irish  joint-stock  companies  to  1120,  Vol,  III  (Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  1911),  pp.  73,  75. 

*  The  history  of  the  Lxistring  Co.  is  one  of  extraordinary  interest. 
It  provides  another  illuminating  case-study  of  the  role  of  business 
and  government  in  the  political  and  economic  causes  of  war, 
justifying  more  than  scepticism  of  the  Ne<>  Marxist  and  other 
"  Hcandal  theories"  of  imperialism.  Witness  the  proposals  trans- 
mitted to  the  Company  on  the  )Uh  of  June  IflOr),  by  the  l")iike  of 
Hhrowsbiiry,  Secretary  of  State.  The  first  reads:  "That  as  the  King 
and  Parliament  have  given  all  Eiiccmragement  to  the  Lustring 
Company,  it  may  be  expected,  that  the  said  Company  will  return 
some  service  to  the  Government."  Pressure  was  brought  by  the 
government  upon  the  Company  to  follow  policies  detrimental  to  its 
commercial  interest.  The  government  maintained,  "  that  the  moat 
effectual  Way  to  distress  France  ia  to  ruin  their  Trade,"  and  there- 
fore advised  the  Lustring  Co.  to  export  cloth  to  Piedmont  in  return 
for  "  Silk,  Oil,  Soap,  and  Paper,"  in  order  to  enable  England's  ally, 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  prohibit  successfully  the  entrance  of  French 
goods  into  his  territories.  Meanwhile,  the  Lustring  Co.,  a  monopoly 
established  and  protected  by  government  charter,  lost  a  substantial 
part  of  its  domestic  market  for  alamodea  by  this  product  being 
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Jjon'iB  Gcrvaise  II  died  circa  1722,  survived  by  five  children  of 
whom  Isaac  was  the  eldest."  Isaac  Gcrvaise  followed  the  tradition 
of  his  father  and  grandfather.  He,  too,  was  a  merchant  and  a 
man  of  the  church.  "  Gervaise,  Isaac,"  we  are  told  by  the  Iluf^ue- 
not  Society  of  London,  was  "  born  at  Paris,  son  of  Ivouis  Gcrvaise, 
by  Jacqueline  his  wife."  *  He  and  five  others  were  "  olTiccrs  and 
servants  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Reneu  employed  in  the  making 
of  alamodes  and  lustrings."^  These  silks  played  an  important 
role  in  the  trade  between  France  and  England.  The  available 
statistics  suggest  that  for  the  year  16GS-69  English  imports  of 
"  toiles  et  soicries "  were  approximately  70  percent  of  total 
English  imports  from  France.*    Accordingly : 

During  the  entire  controversy  which  raged  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  over  the  commerce  between 
England  and  France,  much  attention  was  directed  to  the 

smuggled  into  England  from  France.  Cf.  Groat  Britain,  Parliamoni, 
Journal  of  the  Ilouac  of  Cornwoua,  Vol.  XIT,  p.  2.'>0.  The  dobatea 
also  illustrate  the  fact  that  English  mercantilism  was  predominantly 
libertarian  and  functional  in  character;  gnvornmont  controls  were 
not  justified  for  their  own  sake.  Ibid.,  p.  221.  For  a<l(litinnal  evidence 
on  the  mechiinical  disintegration  of  mercantilist  controls  cf.  pp. 
216-220.  An  interesting  descriptive  chapter  on  "The  Royal  Lustring 
Company  of  England  (1088-1720),"  is  to  bo  found  in  W.  R.  Scott, 
op.  cit..  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  7;<  HI).  In  one  passage  we  are  told  that  a  patent 
was  granted  and  a  charter  of  incorporation  scaled,  conferring  on  a 
number  of  persons  named  in  the  charter,  together  with  any  othera 
they  might  subsequently  assume  as  partners,  "  the  sole  right  of 
exercising  the  invention  of  making,  dressing  and  '  lustrating  '  those 
silks,  known  as  plain  black  i  lu  modes,  renforcez  and  lustrings, 
subject  to  the  following  conditions.  The  patent  extended  only  to 
Huch  black  silks,  of  the  species  described,  as  were  used  for  scarves 
and  hoods,  the  work  was  to  be  carried  on  under  the  inspection  of 
the  Weavers'  company  of  London,  and  monthly  accounts  were  to  be 
furnished  by  the  members  both  of  pieces  made  and  of  the  looms 
employed."    Pp.  74-75. 

•  Cf.  Miscellanea  genealogica  et  heraldica,  ed.  by  J.  J.  Howard, 
3rd  ser.,  Vol.  II,  op.  cit.,  p.  fyQ. 

•  Cf.  Huguenot  Society  of  London,  Publications  (Lvmington, 
1881-3),  Vol.  V,  pp.  409-11. 

^  Ihid.,  Vol.  XVIII,  Denizations  and  Naturalizations  of  Aliens  in 
England  and  Ireland  ir.03-1700,  p.  255. 

•  Computed  from  Jehan  Maintrieu,  Le  traiti  d'Utrecht  et  Im 
poldmiquea  du  commerce  anglais  (Paris:  Librairie  O^n^rale  de  Droit 
et  de  Jurisprudence,  1909),  p.  9. 
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trade  in  silka.  In  1G74  the  value  of  the  imports  of  these 
goods  was  estimated  to  have  been  £300,000;  while  in  1686 
the  amount,  recorded  as  having  passed  the  Customs,  was 
slightly  more,  though  it  was  calculated  that  so  much  was 
smuggled  that  the  total  annual  consumption  could  not  have 
boon  less  than  £500,000.b 

The  Revolution  of  1GS8  and  the  unequivocal  triumph  of  the 
Whigs  ushered  in  a  virtual  economic  war  between  England  and 
France.'"  With  the  declaration  of  hostilities,  all  connnerce  with 
France  was  prohibited."  As  might  be  expected,  the  prohibition 
of  silk  iiiiports  at  first  enhanced  the  prosperity  of  the  Lustring 
Company,  with  prolit.s  in  manut'acturing  rising  to  an  estimated 
figure  of  35%  on  the  issue  price  of  the  company's  shares.'^  But 
towards  the  eiul  of  101)0  its  domestic  sales  fell  ofT.  This  was  the 
very  year  in  which  the  company,  in  compliance  with  the  directive 
of  the  government,  made  its  first  experimental  shipment  of  cloth 
to  Piedmont.  Convincing  evidence  exists  to  the  effect  that  the 
French  firms  of  Lyons,  perhaps  in  retaliation,  encouraged  the 
smuggling  of  lustrings  into  England."  The  Royal  Lustring 
Company,  being  unable  to  compete  with  these  smuggled  wares, 
was  instrumental  in  detecting  the  smugglers.  Actually,  it  was 
Mr.  Hillary  Reneu,  employer  of  Isaac  Gervaise,  and  subsequently 
governor  of  the  Lustring  Company,  who  brought  the  culprits  to 
justice.  It  was  he  who  initiated  what  turned  out  to  be  a  most 
dramatic  Parliamentary  investigation.  He  was  indeed  rewarded 
"  for  tlie  great  .service  done  this  Kingdom  "  '*  in  protecting  the 
manufacture  of  alamodes  and  lustrings  for  his  own  firm!  The 
entire  tale  of  smuggling,  commercial  intrigue,  and  treasonable 
correspondence  is  vividly  recited  in  the  House  of  Commons 
Journal,  ■with  men  in  all  stations  of  life  constituting  the  dramatis 
personae  of  the  enquiry.^*    Certainly  Isaac  Gervaise,  an  officer 

•  Scott,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  73. 

**Maintricu,  op.  cit.,  pp.  11-12. 

»  Scott,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  75. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  79. 

'•  Ibid.,  pp.  80-84. 

**  Journal  0*  the  Houae  of  Common*,  op.  eit.,  Vol.  XII  (for  1698), 
p.  241.  Renci'.,  who  was  also  a  Huguenot,  received  an  act  of  naturali- 
lation,  pratL. 

"Ibid.,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  2I0-3S,  241.   Cf.  enpeciallj  p.  210  for  th« 
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of  the  Lustring  Company,  must  have  been  inlimutcly  acquainted 
with  it3  domestic  and  foreign  trade  op«'ration3. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Lustring  Company  made  the  most 
of  its  Parliamentary  victory,  and  obtained  a  measure  of  monopoly 
protection  tantamount  to  proliibition,  smuggling  did  not  cease. 
From  1696  to  1713  its  financial  position  persist«'ntly  deteriorated. 
When  the  commercial  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713) 
came  up  for  discussion,  the  major  silk  manufacturers  of  London 
arose  in  opposition  to  them.  Presenting  evidence  of  the  mercan- 
tilist variety,  they  testilie<3  that  lowered  tarifTs  would  ruin  their 
trade.  As  Jcban  Maintrieu  reports  in  bis  illuminating  disser- 
tation : 

Les  fabricants  de  soiries  sont  aiiisi  le.s  advcrsuirca  declarfu 
du  traite  d(^  commerce.  Les  bailliH,  gardieiiH  et  usMi^tants  de 
la  comniunuute  de  commerce,  arts  et  mctieis  des  tissenrs  de 
soie  de  la  villc  de  Londres  fovt  observer  k  la  Chambre  des 
Communes,  quo  le  traite  autoiisant  I'importation  des  soieries 
fran^aises  causera  la  ])erte  dc  cctte  industrie  et  la  ruine  de 
plusiers  milliers  de  families  (27  mai).  .  .  .  Ia'^  moulineurs 
de  soie  de  Londres  representent  (jue  leur  industrie  occupe 
40,000  hommes,  femmes  et  eufants  et  qu'clle  ne  saurait  etre 
sacrifice.'® 

Actually,  this  was  the  pleading  for  special  interest,  often  disguised 
in  subtle  form,  but  invariably  pregnant  with  factional  and  party 
politics.  ^laintrieu  wisely  observes  that  one  could  scarcely 
attribute  much  scientific  value  to  the  writings  which  appeared 
in  these  circumstances.  Those  writing  on  political  economy  were 
nearly  all  pamphleteers  and  scribblers,  men  who  were  more  than 
careless  with  canons  of  .scholarship. 

On  ne  saarait  attribuer  une  grande  valeur  scientifique 
aux  journaux  et  aux  pamphlets  parus  en  ces  circonstances 
...  les  ^crivains  des  deux  partis  n'ont  ni  le  temps,  ni  le 


correspondence  presented  as  proof  of  the  "  Smuggling  Trade,  and 
Importation  of  great  Quantities  of  Alamodea  and  Lustrings,  by  way 
of  Holland,  and  directly  from  France." 

**Jehan  Maintrieu,  Le  iraiti  d'Utrecht  et  lee  poUmiquee  du 
eommeroe  anglaie  (Paris:  Librairie  06n£rale  de  Droit  et  de  Jurb> 
prudence,  1909),  pp.  43,  44. 
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souci  de  faire  d'actives  et  d'irapartiales  recherches.  lis  font 
prcuvo  de  plus  de  passion  quo  do  forco  de  pens6e,  de  plua 
de  verve  quo  de  honno  foi,  recourant  souvent  aux  arguments 
les  plus  gros  et  h  dcH  invectives  personnelles.'^ 

For  Isaac  Gervaise  to  have  been  a  member  of  a  firm  directly 
interested  in  such  protection,  to  have  lived  in  an  age  when  con- 
flicting economic  interests  were  nearly  always  involved  in  issues 
of  commercial  policy,  and  yet  to  have  written  a  work  of  pure 
scientific  objectivity  is  a  thing  of  wonder.  Fortunately,  he  appears 
to  ha.e  been  endowed  with  tho  strength,  but  did  not  sulfer  from 
t'le  weakness  of  most  men  in  business.  If  he  had  the  advantage 
of  piactical  experience,  he  also  had  the  capacity  for  general 
inquiry. 

On  July  22,  1CS2,  he  was  granted  denization  "  with  the  usual 
proviso  of  residence,  i.  e.  grant  bo  void  ...  in  caso  he  had  a  family 
beyond  the  seas  until  he  bring  thcni  into  England."  *'  On  April 
20,  1098,  ho  was  granted  naturalization  papers.  And  presently, 
on  July  20,  IG'Jl),  ho  was  made  an  Elder  and  Secretary  of  Con- 
Bistoire,  Church  of  Leicester  Fields.'"  A  man  of  his  experience 
and  training  was  in  a  singularly  fortunate  position  to  examine  the 
tnen  existing  international  mechanism  of  adjustment.  In  effect, 
he  examined  it  with  realistic  detail  and  penetrating  wisdom. 

Uis  surprisingly  effective  use  of  equilibrium  analysis  demon- 
strates prodigious  powers  of  generalization.  Every  sentence 
reveals  incisive  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  he  de- 
scribes.   Professor   Viner  has  called  it  "  a  remarkable  essay," 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  143-44. 

"  Huguenot  Sofiety  of  London,  Publications,  op.  cit..  Vol.  XXVII, 
p.  ir>H. 

"  \V.  1).  Cooper,  Lints  of  forrign  protcstants  and  aliens  resident 
in  England  JOIH-IGSS  (Westminster:  Printed  for  the  Camden  Society, 
1802)  Camden  Society  Publication,  Vol.  LXXXII,  p.  34;  D.  C. 
Agncw,  Protestant  exiles  from  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  2nd 
ed.  (Ijondon:  Reeves  Turner,  1871),  Vol.  I,  p.  42;  and  Miscellanea 
genealogica  rl  htraldica,  ed.  Iiy  J.  J.  Ilowartl,  3rd  series,  Vol.  II 
(London:  Mitchell  &  Hughes,  18D8),  p.  59,  where  it  is  reported  that 
Isaac  Gervaise  married  Judith-Mary,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Aroyot 
and  Judith  Cavallier.  Of.  also  Anonces  de  Mariages  k  TEglise  de 
Leicester  Fields  .  .  .  ce  Jourduy  30,  Juillet,  1699,  Huguenot  Society 
of  London,  Proceedings  (Lymington),  Vol.  Ill,  p.  412.  "Most  of 
these  "  marriage  announcements,  we  are  told  "  are  certified  by  IsaM 
Oenraise,  ancien  et  flecr^taire  du  consistoire." 
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marking  in  the  field  of  mechanism  of  adjustment  theory,  "  a 
great  advance  over  curlier  doctrine."  -°  The  economy  of  verbiage, 
the  deep  insight  into  the  motivations  of  men  and  nations,  the 
vigor  of  the  analytical  analysis — all  contribute  to  making  it  a 
profound  study,  the  wisdom  of  which  appears  to  grow  with  each 
reading.  The  greatness  of  the  work  is  only  slightly  marred  by 
the  antiquated  terminology.  Witness  his  comments  on  trade 
restrictions : 

.  .  .  Trade  is  never  in  u  lietter  «(»iHlition,  than  when  it\s 
natural  and  free;  the  forcing  it  citlicr  by  Laws,  or  Taxes, 
being  always  dangerous:  because  though  the  intended  lienelit 
or  Advantngo  be  perceived,  it  is  diflicuit  to  perceive  its 
Countrecoup;  which  ever  is  at  least  in  full  proportion  to  the 


•"Jacob  Viner,  Sludics  in  the  Theory  of  International  Trade 
(New  York:  Harper  and  Brotliora,  1037),  pp.  79,  80.  For  a  detailed 
Interpretation  of  the  thcorctic.il  mcritn  of  Gcrvaiflc's  System,  see 
the  prc-font  writorV  article,  "  Isaac  Gcrvaise  on  tlio  International 
Meclianisru  of  AdjiHtnicnt,"  Journal  of  rolitirnl  Economy,  Vol.  LX. 
No.  1,  Foltniary,  lO.TJ,  pp.  34  44.  It  is  of  intercat  to  note  that 
circa  10801750,  there  lived  a  man  in  Ireland  nlao  by  the  name  of 
Isaac  Gervai?,  spelling  hi^  name  without  the  "  e."  He  was  the  son 
of  David  and  Sunanna  Gervais,  and  was  naturalized  in  1717.  Cf. 
Huguenot  Society  of  London,  Puhlirationa  (Lymington),  Vol.  XXVII, 
p.  123.  For  additional  information  about  Isaac  Gervais,  who  devoted 
his  years  to  the  church,  cf.  Samncl  Smiles,  The  Ilugucnota,  Their 
Settlements,  Churches,  and  Industries,  in  England  and  Ireland 
(London:  John  Murray,  1881),  p.  311;  and  A.  C.  Fraser,  Life  and 
Letters  of  Oeorye  Berkeley  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1871),  pp. 
259-60:  "  Isaac  Gervais  was  a  native  of  Montcpclici,  born  about 
1G80,  and  carried  out  of  Franre  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantc,  in  1085 — a  member  of  one  of  the  Huguenot  families  who 
then  fled  from  France,  and  settled  in  Youghall,  Waterford,  and 
other  parts  of  Ireland.  He  was  Vicar  Choral  of  Lismorc  in  1708, 
Prebendary  of  Lismore  in  1723,  and  became  Dean  of  Tuam  in  1743. 
He  died  in  February,  1750,  and  was  buried  at  Lismore.  His  son, 
Henry  Gervais,  was  Archdeacon  of  Cashel  1772-90,  and  to  him  we 
owe  *he  letters  from  Berkeley  to  his  father." 

The  author  of  The  System  or  Theory  of  the  Trade  of  the  World, 
Isaac  Gcrvaise,  had  died  by  1739.  Cf.  Agnew,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  180, 
Index  Volume,  pp.  173,  174;  Douen,  op.  cit..  Vol.  II,  pp.  57-61 ;  and 
the  Oentleman'a  Magazine,  23rd  Nov,  1739,  p.  COO.  The  virtual 
identity  of  the  two  names  explains  Professor  Viner's  association  of 
The  System  or  Theory  of  the  Trade  cf  the  World — ^which  he  re- 
discovered— with  the  "  Gervais  "  who  devoted  his  yean  to  the  churob. 
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intcndi^d  IJi'iii'lit;  Nature;  not  yiolding  at  once,  sharpens 
thoHe  Couiitrecoupu,  iiiul  ouiiiinoiily  causes  a  greater  Evil, 
than  the  intended  Benelit  can  ballance.'" 

Judging  from  the  effects  of  recent,  or  even  more  venerable 
restrictions,  retaliations,  and  recriminations,  would  it  not  appear 
<  that  history  has  been  extremely  kind  to  the  foreign  trade  maxims 
of  Isaac  Oervaist — maxims  delivered  in  1720 — ^as  compared  to 
the  economic  and  political  myopia  of  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
zealots  of  planned  discrimination  t 

J.    M.    LiBTIOHB 
Berkeley,  California 
Map  6,  19S4 


"' Oervaine,  p.  2li,  originul  t«\t,  !ii  tin*  hhiiic  your  that  tlu'ni»  Uhph 
appeared  (1720),  tlio  iliartt-r  of  tlio  K.>yal  LiiHtrinji  Company  was 
declared  invalid.  The  company  was  one  of  those  against  which  the 
writ  of  acire  fades  was  issued  in  August  1720,  for  having  trafficked 
in  its  charter,  and  having  abandoned,  for  at  least  six  years,  the 
trade  for  which  it  had  been  incorporated.  "  With  the  declaration 
of  the  invalidity  of  its  charter  in  respect  to  its  proceedings  at  this 
time,  its  title  disappears  flnally."  Scott,  op.  eit..  Vol.  III.  p.  80. 
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PREFACE. 

Having,  for  a  long  time  since,  looked  upon  Gold  and  Silver, 
as  the  Design  or  End  of  Commerce;  I  never  could  reconcile 
myself,  to  that  generally-received  Opinion,  that  they  increase 
it,  and  that  by  consequence,  Credit  also  does  the  like;  for  how 
to  imagine  the  End  to  be  the  Cause?  This  Contradiction 
induced  me  to  seek  out  the  Reason  or  first  Cause,  that  drives 
Man  to  trade:  And  as  for  Years  past,  some  Nations  of  Europe 
swell  their  Credit  to  such  a  prodigious  Bulk,  as  thmigh  they 
strove  to  surpass  one  another,  and  as  if  Trade  and  Credit 
had  not  their  Bounds:  my  Design,  by  this  Tract,  is  to  shew 
the  ill  Consequences  of  on  unnatural  Use  of  Credit.  I  extend 
it  no  farther  than  just  what  is  necessary  to  attain  that  End; 
and  I  entitle  it,  The  [iii]  System  or  Theory  of  the  Trade  of 
the  World,  because  it  contains  such  Principles,  as  seem  to  me 
capable  of  answering  any  Event  in  Trade.  I  draw  those  Prir^- 
ciplcs  from  the  natural  Bent  of  Man;  and  the  Remarks  and 
Conclusions  I  infer  from  them,  appear  to  me  most  natural. 
But  as  this  System  will  seem  new,  and  contrary  to  the  Notions 
hitherto  generally  received,  and  hath  the  ill  Fate  to  appear 
at  a  time,  when  I  myself  could  wish  it  false;  I  beg  of  my 
Readers,  if  possible,  to  reflect  on  it  without  regard  to  those 
former  Notions. 

I  hope  this  Favour  will  be  granted,  together  with  that  of 
excusing  both  the  Style  and  Correction;  my  Design  being 
easily  perceived,  and  I  expecting  no  private  Profit  or  Interest, 
hut  in  the  Publick  Welfare,  [iv] 


Editor's  Noto:   The  original  pagination  is  indicated  by  braclceted 
noTnerals  in  the  text. 


Of  Gold  und  Silver,  or  Heal  Denominator. 

All  things,  cither  necessary  or  useful  to  ilankiiid,  huvc 
besides  a  proper  Name  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other, 
another  Name,  that  distinguislies  or  denotes  what  Proportion 
they  bear  to  (Jold  and  Silver ;  and  that  Proportion  is  call'd 
Value. 

The  Value  or  Projmrtion  of  all  things  useful,  or  necessary. 
is  to  Gold  and  Silver,  in  proportion  to  the  Quantity  of  Gold 
and  Silver  that  is  in  the  World;  bo  that  the  more  Gold  and 
Silver  is  in  the  World,  the  greater  the  Value  of  things  will 
bc.[i] 

As  Gold  and  Silver  not  only  express  the  Value  of  things; 
but  also  carry  with  thom  a  Right,  or  Demand  at  will,  on  all 
things  necessary :  all  Men  have,  one  with  the  other,  an  equal 
desire  to  draw  them  to  themselves;  which  can  be  done,  but 
by  Labour  only:  And  as  Man  naturally  loves  his  Ease,  the 
Possession  of  a  part  of  thom  lessens  his  Desires,  and  causes 
him  to  labour  less ;  which  gives  him  that  hath  little  or  no 
Possession  (and  consequently  preserves  his  Desire  intire)  an 
opportunity  by  his  Labour  to  slip  into  his  place. 

This  Desire  may  be  look'd  upon  as  the  great  Spring  that 
forces  Movement  or  Labour;  and  the  Love  of  Ease,  as  the 
small  Spring  or  Pendulum,  that  keeps  Men  in  a  continual 
Equilibral  Vibration  of  Rich  and  Poor :  so  that  the  one  always 
ballanccs  the  other,  in  such  manner,  as  keeps  Labour  or 
Movement  continually  going,  in  a  certain  equal  proportion. 

All  things  in  the  World  belong  to  all  Mankind,  the  Rich 
and  Poor  taken  together,  half  of  them  to  half  Mankind,  a 
quarter  to  a  quarter,  and  so  on  in  proportion  to  the  Quantity 
of  Men;  by  reason  all  that  is  necessary  or  useful  to  Men,  is 
the  Produce  of  their  Labour:  And  as  all  Men  work  all  the 
Labour  of  the  World,  one  half  of  them  can  work  but  one 
half  [2]  of  it,  and  so  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  Men. 


The  Nations  of  the  World,  with  respect  to  Commerce,  are 
but  certain  quantities  of  Men,  which  by  reason  of  an  ad- 
vantageous Disposition  or  Situation,  for  transporting  their 
Labour,  inhabit  one  place  of  the  World  preferably  to  another. 

The  mutual  Excliange  that  Nations  make  of  their  Labour, 
is  call'd  Trade  or  Commerce. 

The  Design  or  End  of  Commerce,  is  the  drawing  to  one's 
self  Gold  and  Silver ;  which  I  call  the  grand  real  Measure  or 
Denominator  of  the  real  Value  of  all  things. 

A  Nation  can  naturally  draw  and  keep  unto  itself,  but 
such  a  proportion  of  the  real  Denominator  of  the  World,  as 
is  proportion'd  to  the  quantity  of  its  Inhabitants,  because 
the  Denominator  can  be  attracted  but  by  Labour  only;  and 
as  the  whole  World  tend  to  the  same  End,  the  Labour  of 
each  Nation  is  continually  opposed,  by  all  the  Labour  of  the 
rest  of  the  World. 

Whenever  I  mention  the  quantity  of  Inhabitants,  I  always 
suppose,  that  regard  which  ought  to  be  had,  to  the  Situation, 
and  Disposition,  of  the  different  Countries  of  the  World ;  the 
Bame  quan-[3]tity  of  inhabitants,  not  producing  the  same 
Effect,  in  all  Countries,  according  as  their  Dispositions  differ: 
which  I  shall  shew  hereafter. 


Of  AccidcntH  that  change  the  Proportion  of  Particular 
Denominators  of  Nations  and  their  Effects. 

War  and  Mortality,  Etc.  may  alter  the  Proportion  of  private 
Denominators ;  as  when  several  Nations  are  at  war  together, 
it  may  happen,  that  other  Nations  may  reap  the  benefit 
thereof:  Because  War  disturbs  and  lessens  the  Labour  of 
those  Nations  that  are  at  war,  by  taking  off  their  Poor  from 
their  usual  Labour,  and  imploying  them  in  the  Defence  of 


the  State;  so  that  those  Nations  not  furnishing  unto  the 
World  their  Proportion  of  Labour,  cannot  retain  their  former 
Proportion  of  the  grand  Denominator  of  the  World;  and 
those  isations  which  ere  at  peace,  and  keep  at  work  tiieir 
whole  Proportion  of  l*oor,  draw [4] from  those  that  are  at 
war,  bosidt's  their  own  Proportion,  such  a  part  of  the  grand 
Denominator,  as  is  proportion'd  to  the  number  of  Men 
imployed  in  the  War. 

When  a  Nation  has  attracted  a  greater  Proportion  of  tlie 
grand  Denominator  of  the  World,  than  its  proper  share; 
and  the  Cause  of  that  Attraction  ceasi's,  that  Nation  cannot 
retain  the  Overplus  of  its  proper  Proportion  of  the  grand 
Denominator,  because  in  that  case,  the  Proportion  of  Poor 
and  Rich  of  that  Nation  is  broken ;  that  is  to  say.  the  number 
of  Rich  is  too  great,  in  proportion  to  the  Poor,  so  as  that 
Nation  cannot  furnish  unto  the  World  that  share  of  Labour 
which  is  proportion'd  to  that  part  of  the  grand  Denominator 
it  possesses:  in  which  case  all  the  Labour  of  the  Poor  will 
not  ballance  the  Expcnce  of  the  Rich.  So  that  there  enters 
in  that  Nation,  more  Labour  than  goes  out  of  it,  to  ballance 
its  want  of  Poor:  And  as  the  End  of  Trade  is  the  attracting 
Gold  and  Silver,  all  that  difference  of  Labour  is  paid  in  Gold 
and  Silver,  until  the  Denominator  be  lesscn'd,  in  proportion 
to  other  Nations;  which  also,  and  at  the  same  time,  propor- 
tions the  number  of  Poor  to  that  of  Rich. 

Thus  as  Labour  draws  the  Denominator  of  the  World,  also 
the  Denominator [5] draws  Labour  from  the  World;  so  that 
if  the  particular  Denominator  of  any  Nation,  be  greater  than 
its  just  Proportion,  it  will  draw  from  the  other  Nations  a 
Portion  of  Labour,  proportion'd  to  its  Excess;  and  if  its 
Denominator  be  less  than  its  just  Proportion,  it  will  draw 
a  Portion  of  Gold  and  Silver,  proportion'd  to  what  it  wants 
of  its  just  Proportion. 

Bich  Gold  and  Silver  Mines,  that  belong  to  certain  Nations, 
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and  iucroBEe  their  Revenues  beyond  their  natural  Proportion, 
act  on  those  Nations,  as  if  they  had  drawn  unto  themselves 
by  their  Labour,  a  too  great  Portion  of  the  Denominator 
of  the  World ;  and  the  Effects  thereof,  will  last  as  long  as  the 
Mines,  and  act  more  or  less  in  proportion  as  they  are  rich. 

•      *     *     ♦     *  [6] 

Of  Credit,  and  its  Effects  on  Trade. 

Man,  generally  speaking,  being  eager  and  greedy  of  Gain, 
is  impatient  in  Trade;  so  that  when  he  cannot  have  the 
Value  of  things,  as  soon  as  he  would,  he  chuses  rather  to 
allow  unto  the  Buyer,  more  or  less  time,  at  once  to  force  the 
Vent,  and  to  prevent  any  other's  supplanting  him. 

That  Time  which  is  ullow'd  in  Trade,  is  call'd  Credit; 
and  afl  it  prooccds  from  Fear  and  Dosiro,  and  as  all  Men  one 
witii  the  other,  arc  equally  subject  to  the  same  Passions,  the 
several  Denominators  of  all  the  different  Nations  of  the 
World,  are  all  equally  increased  by  Credit,  in  proportion 
to  their  quantity  of  Inhabitants. 

Credit  is  to  the  Denominator,  much  as  the  Cypher  is  to 
Arithmetick;  which  of  itself  is  of  no  Value,  unless  accom- 
panied or  mixed  with  Numbers,  and  loses  that  Value,  as  those 
Numbers  vanish;  in  like[7]manncr,  Credit,  the  Cypher  of 
the  grand  Denominator,  losing  its  Value,  as  Gold  and  Silver 
vanish:  And  as  in  Arithmetick,  Cyphers  increase  the  Value 
of  Numbers;  in  like  mannerj  Credit  increases  the  Denomi- 
nator, and  adds  unto  all  things,  an  Increase  of  Denomination 
of  Value,  proportion'd  to  the  Increase  of  the  Denominator 
by  Credit.  And  as  that  Addition,  or  Credit,  proceeds  from 
the  Nature  of  Man;  I  call  the  real  Denominator,  mixed 
with  a  natural  Portion  of  Credit,  the  grand  Natural  Measure 
or  Deuominator  of  the  World :  and  that  Denomination  which 
proceeds  from  it,  the  Natural  Value  of  things. 
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If  a  Nation  adds  to  its  Denominator,  such  a  Portion  of 
Credit,  as  increases  it  beyond  that  Proportion  which  by  Trade 
naturally  belongs  to  it,  that  Increase  of  Credit  will  act  on 
that  Nation,  as  if  it  had  drawn  an  equal  Sum  from  a  Gold 
or  Silver  Mine,  and  will  preserve  but  its  Proportion  of  that 
Increase;  so  that  the  rest  thereof  will  in  time  be  drawn  off 
by  the  Labour  of  other  Nations,  in  Gold  or  Silver.  That 
Nation  in  that  case  being  unable  to  furnish  unto  the  rest 
of  the  World,  the  same  quantity  of  Labour  it  furnish'd  when 
its  Denominator  was  Natural,  and  proportion'd  to  the 
Number [sjof  its  Inhabitants,  the  Rich  in  that  case  being 
either  richer  than  they  were,  or  in  greater  number,  consume 
more  Labour  than  before;  so  that  less  Labour  is  exported 
from  that  Nation  than  was,  before  the  Excess  of  its  Denomi- 
nator: And  the  contrary  happens,  when  a  Nation  retrenches 
from  its  Denominator,  such  a  Portion  of  Credit,  as  loasens 
it  beyond  its  natural  Proportion;  that  Diminution  breaking 
the  Proportion,  between  that  and  the  other  Nations,  will 
cause  it  in  time,  to  draw  Gold  and  Silver  proportionally  from 
other  Nations,  until  its  Denominator  recovers  its  natural 
Pi  ©portion. 


Of  the  Ballance  of  Trade. 

When  a  Nation  exports  more  or  loss  Labour,  than  is 
imported  into  it,  that  difference  between  Exports  and  Imports 
of  Labour,  is  called  Ballance  of  Trade. 

When  the  Ballance  of  Trade  proceeds  from  the  natural 
Excess,  or  Diminution  of  the  Denominator  by  Trade  only, 
it  neither  is  very  great,  nor  lasts  long;  be- [9] cause  as  a 
Denominator,  under  its  Proportion,  draws  part  of  all  the  other 
Denominators,  till  it  hath  attain'd  its  Proportion;  also  a 
Denominator  above  its  Proportion,  drawi  the  Labour  from 
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other  Nations,  till  it  be  lessen'd  to  its  Proportion:  so  that 
Trade  causes  a  Vibration,  or  continual  Ebbing  and  Flowing; 
which  may  be  called  the  natural  Ballance  of  Trade. 

Besides  this  natural  Ballance,  another  is  sometimes  felt, 
which  may  be  culled  the  lasting  Ballance,  and  happens  when 
the  Denominator,  or  yearly  KevenuoH,  exceed  unnaturally. 

To  give  an  Idea  of  the  manner  by  which  this  lasting 
Ballance  is  formed,  T  shall  suppose  a  Nation  composed  of 
four  Millions  of  Souls,  and  that  with  a  natural  Denominator, 
the  Produce  of  the  annual  Labour  of  that  Nation,  amounts 
to  ten  Pounds  Sterling  a  Head,  one  with  the  other;  which 
in  all  makes  forty  Millions  a  Year.  I  suppose  also,  that 
this  Nation,  in  this  natural  State,  will  draw  from  the  rest  of 
the  World,  for  its  Necessities,  Conveniences,  or  Superfluities, 
ten  Millions  of  Labour,  or  foreign  Goods;  and  as  I  suppose 
its  Denominator  exactly  natural,  it  will  export  such  an  equal 
quantity  of  Labour,  as  will  ballance  the  ten  Millions  of  Im- 
ports: but  if  to  the  natural  Deno-[io]minator  of  this  Nation, 
there  be  added  a  Portion  of  Credit;  for  example,  twenty 
Millions,  bearing  an  annual  Income  unto  the  Proprietors 
thereof,  after  the  rate  of  five  per  Cent,  there  will  be  an 
unnatural  annual  Million  added  to  the  Rich  of  that  Nation, 
which  amounts  to  two  and  a  half  per  Cent,  of  all  the  Labour 
of  that  Nation ;  so  that  the  Labour  thereof  must  extend 
itself  in  Denomination  of  Value,  so  as  to  answer  the  extra- 
ordinary Demand  of  the  Rich.  And  as  I  suppose  the  Trade  of 
that  Nation  to  amount  to  ten  Millions  of  Imports,  it's  easy 
to  conceive,  that  after  this  Excess  of  Denomination,  the  ten 
Millions  of  Exports  will  not  ballance  the  ten  Millions  of 
Imports;  so  that  the  Ballance  will  run  two  and  a  half  per 
Cent,  against  this  Nation:  consequently  there  will  be  250 
Thousand  Founds  exported  in  Coin  or  Bullion,  preferably 
to  any  other  Store  of  Labour,  that  being  not  only  the  End  of 
Trade,  but  also  the  only  Store  of  Labour,  that  retains  a 
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real  Denomination,  by  the  Strength  of  Law  that  fixes  Coin, 
while  all  other  Labour  receives  an  Addition  of  negative 
Denomination.  And  thus  in  proportion  to  a  greater  Excess, 
even  with  respect  to  the  Store,  or  Capital;  for  example,  I 
suppose  that  to  the  whole  Value  of  the  Lands,  and  other 
Store  of  [ii]natural  and  real  Labour,  there  be  a  sudden, 
unnatural,  and  imaginary  Addition  of  500  Millions,  it's  easy 
to  conceive,  that  the  Proprietors  of  these  500  Millions,  will 
draw  a  Portion  of  annual  Labour,  proportioned  to  their 
Portion  of  the  whole  Capital ;  and  there  being  no  Augmenta- 
tion of  Poor,  Labour  must  extend  itself,  in  proportion  to 
the  additional  Stock :  So  that  if  I  suppose  the  Denomination 
of  all  the  Capital,  or  natural  and  real  Store  of  Labour  of 
that  Nation  to  amount  to  1000  Millions,  this  unnatural  and 
imaginary  Denomination,  will  ruisc  Labour  to  fifty  per  Cent. 
of  negative  or  imaginary  Denomination,  and  cause  the  IJal- 
lance  to  run  against  that  Nution,  in  like  Proportion,  and  so 
annually,  or  thereabouts,  until  its  whole  Denomination  return, 
into  the  proportional  Equilibrium  of  tlie  rest  of  the  World. 

What  precedes,  supposes  the  real  Part  of  the  Denominator, 
of  such  a  Bulk,  as  if  the  Ballance  of  Trade  had  reduced  the 
Denominator  to  its  natural  Proportion,  there  should  still 
remain  such  a  Part,  as  could  support  that  unnatural  Portion 
of  Credit,  which  had  been  added  to  the  Denominator  of  that 
Nation :  But  if  the  real  Part  of  the  Denominator,  is  found 
to  be  so  small,  that  being  wholly  taken  off,  the [12]  Denomi- 
nator would  still  exceed  the  natural  Proportion ;  in  that  case, 
when  the  Ballance  had  reduced  the  real  part  of  the  Denomi- 
nator, 80  as  to  be  just  sufficient  to  support  the  remaining 
Excess  of  the  Denominator,  that  Nation  would  then  be  obliged 
to  live  on  its  Store  or  Capital  of  exportable  Labour.  After 
which,  Credit  would  in  time  be  forc'd  to  yield,  in  proportion 
to  the  remaining  Excess  of  the  Denominator.  Thus  would 
the  Denominator  take  its  natural  Proportion,  after  which  all 
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things  in  time  would  enter  into  their  natural  Proportions, 
and  Denominations;  so  that  all  the  Profit  a  Nation  gains, 
by  unnaturally  swelling  its  Denominator,  consists  only  in 
the  Inhabitants  living  for  a  time  in  proportion  to  that 
swelling,  so  as  to  make  a  greater  Figure  than  the  rest  of  the 
World,  hut  always  ut  the  cost  of  their  Coin,  or  of  their 
Store  of  real  and  exportable  Labour.  For  as  the  whole 
Creation  is  in  a  perpetual  Alotion,  and  as  God  made  Man  for 
Labour,  so  no  thing  in  this  World  is  of  any  solid  or  durable 
Worth,  but  wliat  is  the  Produce  of  Labour;  and  whatever 
else  bears  a  Denomination  of  Value,  is  only  a  Shadow  without 
Substance,  which  must  either  be  wrought  for,  or  vanish  to 
its  primitive  Nothing,  the  greatest  Power [i3]on  Earth  not 
being  able  to  create  any  thing  out  of  nothing.  It  may  substi- 
tute the  Shadow  instead  of  the  Substance,  to  the  full  propor- 
tion of  Substance  that  belongs  to  that  Power;  but  then  that 
Substance  should  be  drawn  off,  or  will  in  time  disappear 
or  slip  away  of  itself.  For  all  Men  have  a  natural  Right  to 
their  Proportion  of  what  is  in  the  World;  so  that  if  we  see 
private  Men  enjoy  above  their  Proportions,  it's  either  by  a 
greater  Government  of  Passions,  or  a  superior  Strength, 
Genius,  or  some  other  Accident.  But  as  Nations  are  composed 
of  all  sorts  of  Men,  they  all  move  in  the  same  equally  mix'd 
manner,  and  attain  to  the  same  End,  each  in  proportion  to 
its  number.  Thus  do  Nations  attract  their  Proportions  of 
what  is  in  the  World,  by  the  force  of  the  natural  Right  of 
their  Inhabitants;  consequently  a  Nation  cannot  retain  more 
than  its  natural  Proportion  of  what  is  in  the  World,  and 
the  Ballance  of  Trade  must  run  against  it. 
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Of  Exchange,  and  its  Effects. 

The  Excess  of  the  Denominator,  with  respect  to  the  Indies, 
or  other  far  distant  Countries,  between  whom  is  no  Exchange, 
and  where  the  Ballance  is  always  exported  in  Species  or 
Bullion,  is  never  sensible,  but  when  the  real  part  of  the 
Denominator  is  so  far  reduced,  an  not  to  be  able  to  support 
the  remaining  Excess  of  the  Denominator.  But  in  Europe, 
where  Exchanges  are  made  use  of,  the  Excess  is  felt  by  tlieir 
difference,  which  always  follows  the  Excess  of  the  Denomi- 
nator, and  is  greater  or  lesser  between  one  Nation  and  the 
rest,  as  the  Proportion  of  their  several  private  Denominators 
differ.  For  as  there  happens  an  Ovorplus  or  Difference,  which 
cannot  be  paid  in  Labour;  those  Foreigners  that  will  not 
run  the  hazard  of  transporting  Coin,  and  that  cannot  or  will 
not  stay  till  the  Ballance  return  in  its  Equilibrium,  allow 
to  those  that  are  willing  to  stay,  or  run  those  risks,  a  certain 
Consideration  (i5]great  or  small,  in  proportion  to  the  Ballance 
of  Trade,  or  according  as  they  can  agree. 

When  by  the  pjxcess  of  the  Denominator,  the  Difference  of 
Exchange  is  considerably  increas'd  against  a  Nation,  and 
Coin  become  scarce;  Foreigners  finding  a  great  Loss  by 
way  of  Exchange,  become  more  impatient  of  having  their 
own  transmitt''d  to  them,  and  chuse  rather  to  imploy  it  in 
Goods  or  Labour,  to  be  transported  for  their  Account,  to 
those  Countries  it  will  yield  most,  in  hopes  by  that  means  to 
prevent  part  of  that  Loss  they  would  be  oliged  [sic]  to  bear 
by  way  of  Exchange.  This  forces  the  Labour  of  that  Nation 
to  rise  and  extend  itself  in  Denomination  of  Value,  so  a? 
to  answer  that  Increase  of  Demand:  But  as  that  Increase 
is  forced  by  the  negative  part  of  the  Denominator,  pro- 
ceeding from  its  Excess,  or  from  those  Debts  that  compose 
it,  all  that  Increase  is  imaginary  or  negative.  So  that  when 
Iferchants  go  about  to  convert  elsewhere,  the  Labonr  of  that 
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Nation  into  Gold  or  Silver,  they  find  themselves  in  that  case 
obliged  to  retrench  all  that  forc'd  Increase;  because  that 
Labour  of  the  rest  of  the  World  which  interferes  with  it,  being 
charged  but  with  a  natural  Denomination,  will  force  its  Vent 
pre-[i6]ferably  to  that  which  is  charged  with  a  greater 
Denomination.  Thus  Foreigners  finding  also  their  Account 
short  this  way,  cease  to  credit  this  Nation,  by  importing  into 
it  no  more  Labour  than  they  are  sure  to  export  out  of  it.  Thus 
will  that  Nation,  after  having  lived  on  its  Coin,  be  obliged 
to  live  on  its  Store  of  exportable  Labour,  until  Credit  yields; 
and  in  the  mean  while,  foreign  Manufacturers,  whoso  Labour 
Im  not  rlHcii,  and  (MiiiH<(|tii<nlly  haviiif^  more  Demand  for  it 
tlmn  befopt',  (Ind  themHclves  in  a  condition  to  imploy  that 
Nation's  Produce,  or  Materials,  perceiving  thoy  can,  by  the 
great  DilTerence  of  Exchange,  allow  a  great  Price  for  thcra: 
this  forces  those  Materials  to  rise  in  Denomination  of  Value, 
even  beyond  the  Proportion  of  Exchange,  and  consequently 
beyond  the  Proportion  of  Manufactures.  After  which,  the 
Manufacturer  finding  neither  the  same  Demand,  nor  Profit 
as  before,  is  obliged  to  lessen  the  Number  of  his  Workmen. 
Thus  by  degrees  the  Workmen  are  obliged  to  quit  their  usual 
Labour,  and  betake  themselves  to  other,  being  forced  out  of 
the  natural  Proportion,  to  fill  up  that,  which  hath  regard  to 
the  Excess  of  the  Denominator,  [n] 

From  what  hath  been  said  hitherto,  may  be  drawn  the 
following  Conclusions. 

1.  That  Credit  is  of  pernicious  consequence  to  that  Nation, 
that  uses  or  encourages  it  beyond  Nature,  by  reason  it  exists 
but  at  the  cost  or  exclusion  of  Coin,  which  composes  the  real 
part  of  the  Denominator. 

2.  That  what  is  properly  call'd  Value  of  things,  in  a 
Nation  whose  Denominator  exceeds  not  its  natural  Fropor- 
tio:i,  is  a  mix'd  Denomination,  composed  of  the  Heal  Part, 
and  of  the  Natural  Portion  of  Credit  of  the  Denominator. 
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3.  That  what  is  call'd  Value,  in  a  Nation  whose  Denomi- 
nator exceeds  the  natural  Proportion,  is  not  only  a  miz'd 
Denomination  compos'd  of  the  Real  Part,  and  Natural  Portion 
of  Credit  but  also  of  the  Excess  of  the  Denominator;  and 
that  that  Excess  of  Value  is  negative,  and  acts  positively 
against  that  Nation:  so  that  instead  of  gaining  by  Trade,  it 
loses  proportionably  to  that  Excess  of  Denomination  of  Value. 

4.  That  the  Denominator  of  the  World  being  unlimited, 
and  indefinite,  by  reason  of  that  indefinite  Variation,  or 
Increase,  it  continually  bears,  by  u  conlmual  Addition  of 
Gold  and  Hilvrr,  wliirh  ih  daily  drawn  from  the  Bevernl  Mines 
of  ih(t(  ihJWoiM  ;  it  follown,  thiit  Mm  private  DunominatorH 
of  private;  Nations,  are  also  indefinite, 

5.  That  although  the  natural  Denominator  of  a  Nation 
be  indefinitely  moving,  it  is  however  a  certain  Point,  to  which 
a  Nation  can  naturally  attain  to,  by  Trade. 

6.  That  that  Point  is  ever  proportioned  to  the  bulk  of 
the  general  Denominator  of  the  World,  and  to  its  number  of 
Inhabitants. 

7.  That  as  Labour  is  the  Foundation  of  Trade,  that  Point 
cannot  be  attained  to,  but  by  that  Portion  of  Labour,  which 
is  proportioned  to  the  number  of  Inhabitants  that  compose  a 
Nation ;  nor  maintained,  when  attained  to,  but  by  that  same 
Labour. 

8.  That  when  the  Ballance  of  Trade  runs,  and  continues 
generally  running,  against  a  Nation,  we  may  conclude  its 
Denominator  exceeda  its  natural  Proportion. 

9.  That  if  Trade  was  not  curbed  by  Laws,  or  disturbed 
by  those  Accidents  that  happen  in  long  Wars,  etc.  which 
break  the  natural  Proportion,  either  of  People,  or  of  private 
Denominators ;  Time  would  bring  all  trading  Nations  of  the 
World  into  that  Equilibrium,  which  is  proportioned,  and 
belongs  to  the  number  of  their  Inhabitants.  [19] 
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10.  That  the  Kich(>B  or  iStrungth  of  a  Nation  conHists  in  the 
Numbor  of  its  Inhabitants. 

11.  Lastly,  That  as  ono  State  may  be  defended  by  another, 
by  means  of  Qold  and  Silver,  as  was  experienced  in  the  last 
Wars;  Trade  is  absolutely  necessary,  being  the  only  means 
by  which  a  Nation  can  attain  to  its  Proportion  of  Riches. 


Of  Manufactures. 

The  Manufactures  of  the  World  may  be  reduced  to  two 
sorts;  that  is,  the  Necessary,  which  consist  in  all  that  is 
wrought  for  Man's  Necessities  or  Conveniences;  and  the 
Superfluous,  which  consist  in  ail  that  is  wrought,  and  serves 
to  gratify  his  Vanity  or  Pleasures. 

While  the  private  Denominator  of  a  Nation  is,  and  lasts 
in  its  natural  Proportion,  all  Manufactures  are  also  in  their 
natural  Proportions,  and  fly  from  that  Proportion,  as  it 
moves  from  it:  So  tliat  if  the  Denominator  be  under  its 
Proportion,  necessary  Manufactures  flourish,  and[2o]gain 
from  the  superfluous  in  like  Proportion;  and  when  it  is 
above  its  Proportion,  the  superfluous  flourish,  and  gain  also 
from  the  necessary  in  like  Proportion. 

National  Profit  lia[)pens  only,  when  necessary  Manufactures 
are  in  their  full  Proportions,  or  beyond  it;  and  national 
Loss,  when  the  superfluous  exceed  their  Proportion. 

Manufactures  of  private  Nations  may  be  considered  three 
Ways.  That  is,  the  Natural  in  a  bare  Proportion,  which  are 
those  which  are  naturally  just  suflicicnt  to  answer  the  intire 
Demand  of  the  Inhabitants.  The  Natural  in  great  Proportion, 
which  are  those,  which  besides  the  Demand  of  the  Inhabitants, 
furnish  an  Overplus  which  is  transported  to  the  rest  of  the 
World.    And  the  Natural  in  small  Proportion,  which  are 
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those  that  cannot  naturally  be  Bufficient  to  answer  the  Inhabi- 
tants Wonts,  witliout  Help  from  the  r^-st  of  the  World. 

Every  Nation  naturally  possLSHfs  a  Mixture  of  thi-se  three 
Borts  of  Manufactures;  but  in  such  a  manner,  as  the  Natural 
in  great  Proportion,  exceed  as  much,  or  more,  the  Demand 
of  the  Inhabitants,  as  those  in  small  Proportion,  are  short  of 
that  Demand;  so  that  they  ballance  one  another  by  Trade.[2i] 
Nciighbouring  Nations  have,  generally  speaking,  a  certain 
natural  Portion,  either  great  or  small,  of  the  same  Produce 
and  Manufactures,  according  to  their  Number  of  Inhabitants, 
and  as  thoy  are  disposed  and  situated. 

No  Nation  can  encourage  or  enlarge  its  Proportion  of  any 
private  and  natural  Manufacture,  without  discouraging  the 
rest;  because  whether  an  Allowance  be  given,  either  to  the 
Manufacturer,  or  Transporter,  that  Allowance  serves,  and  is 
employed  to  attract  the  Workmen  from  those  other  Manu- 
factures, which  have  some  Likeness  to  the  encouraged  Manu- 
facture: So  that  what  is  transported  of  the  encouraged 
Manufacture,  beyond  nature,  only  ballances  the  Diminution  of 
the  others. 

When  the  natural  Proportion  of  one,  or  more  Manufactures, 
although  necessarj',  is  not  large  enough  to  answer  the  intire 
Demand  of  the  Inhabitants,  the  best  and  safest  Way  is  freely 
to  suffer  their  Importation  from  the  rest  of  the  World;  Taxes 
on  Imports  being  no  more  than  a  Degree  of  Prohibition,  and 
Prohibition  only  forcing  those  Manufactures  to  extend  them- 
bpIvcs  beyond  their  natural  Proportions,  to  the  prejudice 
of  those,  which  are,  according  to  the  Disposition  of  the [22] 
Country,  natural  beyond  the  intire  Demand  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants ;  which  lessens  or  hinders  their  Exportation,  in  propor- 
tion to  tho  prejudice  they  receive  by  the  Increase  of  those 
Manufactures,  which  are  but  in  part  natural,  and  whereof 
the  Importation  is  prohibited. 

This  considered  we  may  conclude,  that  Trade  is  never  in  a 
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better  condition,  than  when  it's  natural  and  free ;  the  forcing 
it  either  by  Laws,  or  Taxes,  being  always  dangerous :  because 
though  the  intended  Benefit  or  Advantage  be  perceived,  it 
is  difficult  to  perceive  its  Countrecoup;  which  ever  is  at  least 
in  full  proportion  to  the  intended  Benetit :  Nature  not  yield- 
ing at  once,  sharpens  those  Countrecoups,  and  commonly 
causes  a  greater  Evil,  than  the  intended  Benefit  can  ballance. 
Moreover,  Trade  being  a  tacit  and  natural  Agreement,  to  give 
or  furnish  a  Proportion  of  certain  Denominations  of  Labour, 
to  be  drawn  back  in  like  Proportion,  in  such  other  Denomina- 
tions, as  best  suits  Necessity  or  Fancy ;  Man  naturally  seeks, 
and  finds,  the  most  easy  and  natural  Means  of  attaining  his 
Ends,  and  cannot  be  diverted  from  those  Means,  but  by 
Force,  and  against  his  Will. 

•     ♦     ♦     ♦     *  [23] 

Of  the  Sitvitlion  ntul  Disposition  of  Countries, 
with  their  Proportions  of  Denominator. 

The  best  Situations  are  those  near  the  Sea,  where  the 
Labour  of  the  World  may  be  imported  and  exported  with 
least  Charges;  and  whose  Dispositions  are  such,  as  by  means 
of  Rivers  or  Canals,  the  Labour  of  the  Inhabitants  may  be 
easily  transported  from  one  end  of  the  Country  to  the  other, 
at  small  Charge;  The  Inhabitants  of  such  a  Situation,  and 
Disposition,  bearing  a  greater  Denominator,  than  an  inferiour 
Situation  and  Disposition  could,  though  occupy'd  by  an 
equal  number  of  Inhabitants ;  because  all  the  Charge  in  trans- 
porting Labour,  from  the  Extremitys  to  the  Sea-Ports,  is 
properly  a  Waste,  or  Loss,  of  the  Inhabitants  Labour:  so 
that  there  will  be  more  Days  work  required,  to  attract  one 
from  the  Sea-Ports,  according  to  the  Distance  or  Disposition. 
For  eiomple,  I  suppose [84]the  Charges  of  Transportation 
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of  Labour  from  the  Kxtremitys  to  the  Poits,  increase  it  one 
half  every  hundred  ^liles,  and  reciprocally  from  the  Ports 
to  the  Extremitys;  that  is,  supposing  one  with  another  a 
Day's  work  at  two  hundred  Miles  from  the  Port,  is  worth 
or  will  produce  Plight-pence,  that  this  same  Day's  Work  trans- 
ported within  a  hundred  Miles  of  the  Port,  will  produce 
Twelve-pence  by  reason  of  tlic  Charge  of  Transportation, 
and  that  for  the  same  reason  it  yields  Eighteen-Pence  at 
the  Port,  it  is  plain  one  Day's  Labour  of  the  most  distant 
Inhabitants  can  produce  one  at  the  Port,  hut  after  Ten-Pence 
or  five  Quart'  "3  of  a  Day's  Charges,  so  that  they  must  furnish 
nine  Quarters  of  a  Day's  Work,  for  one  at  the  Port;  and 
reciprocally  a  Day's  Work  transported  from  the  Port  to  them, 
will  produce  but  four  Ninths  of  a  Day's  Work,  the  Charges 
of  Transportation  abated.  So  that  those  Inhabitants  neither 
furnishing,  nor  attracting,  the  Labour  of  the  World,  but  after 
the  rate  of  two  Days  and  a  (juarter  for  one,  tiiey  can  neither 
attract,  nor  retain,  the  Denominator,  but  in  like  proportion ; 
and  nine  Inhabitants  will  be  required  at  the  Extremitys,  to 
support  such  a  Denominator,  as  four  Inhabitants  could  at 
the  Port:  and  in  like  manner,  it  will [2.'i] require  tliree  Inliahi- 
tants  at  a  hundred  ^liles  from  the  Port,  to  support  such  a 
Denominator,  as  two  could  support  at  the  Port.  And  thus 
in  proportion  to  a  greater  Distance,  or  a  '.orse  Disposition 
than  the  Supposition ;  such  as  mountainous  Countries,  which 
are  inaccessible  to  Carriages,  and  of  such  a  Disposition,  ufi 
cannot  receive  Inhabitants  but  here  and  there,  in  certain 
Corners,  which  are  capable  of  Productions,  but  so  far  and 
dispers'd  from  one  another,  that  those  Inhabitants  may  be 
look'd  upon  as  out  of  the  World,  and  are  of  use  to  a  Country 
only  when  they  quit  their  Habitations,  either  to  work  else- 
where in  Harvest-time,  or  to  defend  the  State. 
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Of  Companies. 

Companies,  generally  speaking,  can  be  of  no  advantage 
to  the  State,  excepting  only  when  private  People  are  not 
able  to  attain  the  intended  Ends;  such  as  the  bettering  the 
Disposition  of  the  Country,  either  in  making  [26]  Rivera 
navigable,  or  adding  Canals  in  order  to  quicken  the  Communi- 
cation, and  render  the  Disposition  capable  of  bearing  a  greater 
number  of  Inhabitants. 

My  Reasons  are.  First,  They  deprive  Man  of  his  natural 
Right  to  make  the  best  of  his  Industry,  according  to  his 
Genius,  or  Inclination.  Secondly,  They  encourage  Foreigners 
to  live  on  the  Labour  of  the  State.  Thirdly,  It's  exceeding 
liard  to  find  a  number  of  Men  as  careful  and  laborious,  as 
is  necessary  in  buying  and  selling,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
generous  and  disinterested,  as  not  to  turn  things  to  their 
own  private  advantage,  when  occasion  serves.  So  that  con- 
sidering the  natural  Bent  of  Man,  I  conceive  private  Persons 
will  trade  to  better  advantage  for  the  State,  than  Companies 
can;  besides  the  danger  of  their  extending  their  Credit  beyond 
their  Proportions  to  the  prejudice  and  exclusion  of  Coin,  and 
dividing  annually  more  than  they  gain  by  Trade  or  Labour, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  real  annual  Revenues 
of  the  Kingdom,  by  thrusting  them  out  of  their  natural 
Proportions  of  the  Whole.  For  if  to  the  wliole  Property  there 
be  added  an  unnatural  and  negative  Half,  that  bears  an 
annual  Revenue  or  Attraction  of  Labour,  in  proportion  to 
that  [27]  Half,  the  Possessors  of  the  first  and  natural  All, 
will  not  be  able  to  attract  above  two  Thirds  of  all  the  annual 
Labour.  It  is  true,  they  will  still  attract  the  same  Denomina- 
tion of  Labour  they  did  before  the  Addition;  but  as  the 
added  Portion,  in  attracting  its  Portion  of  Labour,  would 
raise  it  50  per  Cent,  in  Denomination,  the  Proprietors  of  the 
first  and  natural  All,  having  no  more  than  their  first  annual 
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Denomination,  will  not  be  able  to  attract  any  more  Labour, 
than  two  Thirds  of  that  they  attracted  before  the  Addition. 
Thus  they  are  thrust  out  of  one  Third,  and  are  in  effect 
Proprietors  but  of  two  Thirds,  instead  of  the  Whole  they 
were  possessed  of:  which  is  properly  only  a  Transfer  of  the 
Propriety  of  Labour,  from  the  real  to  the  negative  possessors; 
the  whole  annual  Labour  of  a  Nation  being  always  ecjual  to 
all  its  annual  Revenues,  of  what  Denomination  soever  they  be. 

*     ♦     *     ♦     ♦  [28] 
Of  Altering  the  Denomination  of  Coin,  and  its  Effects. 

When  by  some  Accident  or  other,  the  Denominator  or 
Denomination  of  the  Whole  is  larger  than  the  S':ate  c;in  bear, 
the  Remedys  are,  either  to  proportion  the  People  to  the 
Denominator,  or  the  Denominator  to  the  People:  But  as 
the  first  is  most  difficult,  and  almost  impossible,  the  propor- 
tioning the  Denominator  to  the  People  must  be  prefer'd. 
Which  may  be  done  either  by  laying  a  Tax  on  the  Inhabitants, 
to  be  employ'd  in  sinking  the  Debts  of  the  Nation,  or  be 
rcstrvpd  against  a  future  Exigency  of  the  State;  or  by  raising 
the  Denomination  of  Coin,  in  proportion  to  such  a  Portion  as 
would  be  thouglit  necessary  to  be  cut  of!  from  a  Nation.  For 
example,  I  suppose,  that  by  reason  of  the  Excess  of  the 
Denominator,  whether  it  be  to  draw  more  Coin  into  a  Nation, 
or  only  to  preserve  that  already  in  it,  the  Denomination  of 
Coin  be  doubled;  it  is  plain  Credit  then[29]would  be  reduced 
to  one  half,  whilst  the  real  Part  of  the  Denominator  should 
still  be  the  same,  although  raised  to  a  double  Denomination : 
because  Coin,  the  real  Part  of  the  £;enominator,  still  being  the 
same  Portion  of  the  grand  Denominator  of  the  World,  it  can 
express  but  that  selfsame  Portion,  and  can  retain  but  that 
same  Strength  or  Value,  which  is  proportioned  to  that 
Portion,  whether  its  Denomination  be  high  or  low,  which  is 
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difFertnt  as  to  Credit;  it  beiug  only  a  Denomiuation  of  a 
certain  Number  of  Unities  of  the  private  Denominator  of 
a  Nation,  that  Denomination  alters  in  Value  in  like  propor- 
tion, as  the  Unity  is  altered.  And  as  in  this  case  the  Unity 
would  be  reduced  to  half  its  former  Value,  Credit  would  also 
be  reduced  to  half  its  former  Value,  and  would  express  but 
one  half  of  that  Portion  of  the  j;rand  Denominator  of  the 
World,  it  did  express  before  this  Operation ;  and  reciprocally, 
the  lowering  the  Denomination  of  Coin,  enlarge  the  Denomi- 
nator, by  enlarging  Credit. 

What  precedes,  shews  what  is  feasible  in  case  of  extreme 
Necessity ;  but  as  such  an  Operation  would  be  of  great 
prejudice  to  the  Proprietors  of  Land,  Nations  ought  by  all 
means  to  prevent,  either  the  Want  of  such  a  Remedy,  or 
Necessity  of  [3o] such  an  Unravelling,  as  would  be  the  more 
pernicious,  the  longer  it  had  been  a  coming;  and  when  the 
Disproportion  of  natural  Manufactures  would  be  enlarged, 
in  proportion  to  the  swelling  of  the  Denominator  and  Denomi- 
nation :  because  supposing  a  Nation  had  enlarged  its  Denomi- 
nator, and  Denomination,  so  as  to  want  such  a  Reduction; 
that  Nation  ought  first  to  consider  how  long  the  Evil  was 
coming,  that  the  Remedy  might  be  applied  accordingly :  for 
when  the  Evil  is  new  and  sudden,  it  may  at  once  alter  the 
natural  Proportion  of  Rich  and  Poor  of  that  Nation ;  but  it 
cannot,  though  ever  so  great,  alter  the  natural  Proportion  of 
necessary  and  superfluous  Manufactures,  but  gradually,  and 
with  time.  And  while  necessary  and  superfluous  Jjabours 
are  in  their  natural  Proportions,  the  Denominator  may  be 
proportioned  thereto,  without  exposing  Trade  to  any  sensible 
Convulsions :  But  when  the  Evil  is  of  long  standing,  the 
Proportion  of  necessary  Manufactures  is  then  too  small,  by 
reason  as  the  Denominator  of  a  Nation  increases,  the  Manu- 
factures of  Superfluities  draw  from  the  necessary  Manufac- 
tures their  Workmen,  the  Masters  of  the  superfluous  raising 
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more  Apprentices  than  before,  and  those  of  the  necessary 
less  in[3i]like  proportion.  So  that  if  after  several  Years 
unnatural  Increase  of  Denominator,  a  Nation  would  suddenly 
cure  the  Evil,  by  suddenly  proportioning  the  Denominator 
to  the  Inhabitants,  the  Remedy  would  prove  too  sharp ;  for  in 
that  case  the  Wants  of  Superiluities  would  be  much  lessened, 
and  those  of  Necessities  much  increiised ;  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  the  necossaiy  Manufactures  could  not  at  any  rate 
answer  the  extraordinary  Demand,  until  they  had  attracted 
from  the  superlluous,  those  Workmen  they  had  lost,  while 
the  Denominator  was  increasing;  which  is  a  Work  of  tim**. 

As  I  suppose  that  Nation  I  make  use  of  for  example  in  a 
natural  State,  I  do  not  suppose  it  loaded  with  a  foreign  Debt; 
therefore  before  I  make  an  end  of  this  Tract,  I  think  proper 
to  take  notice,  Ihut  a  Nation  must  look  upon  a  foreign  Debt, 
as  part  of  its  All ;  which,  though  negative,  acts  positively  on 
that  Nation,  and,  according  to  the  Kulos  of  this  System,  as 
long  as  ])oth  the  Confidence  and  Fear  of  Strangers  keep  them 
in  a  ballance.  But  when  those  two  Passions  fly  from  their 
Equilibrium,  the  Debt  acts  bo/oMd  the  Rules,  in  proportion 
to  the  Distance  of  that  Equihbriuii,  and  to  the  Largeness 
of  the  Debt.  Thus  is  an  indebted  Nation  not  only  ob-[32] 
liged  to  keep  those  strange  Creditors  out  of  its  own  Labour, 
but  also  its  Coin  and  Bullion  are  ever  subject  to  their  Passions 
and  Occasions ;  they  having  it  in  their  power,  at  will,  irregu- 
larly to  turn  the  Ballance. 

As  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  State  of  Nations;  I  make 
no  Application,  but  leave  it  to  those,  who,  by  their  Station, 
are  best  capable  of  it.  I  shall  only  add,  Tiiat  in  stating  the 
Case  of  Nations,  regard  ought  to  be  had,  either  to  the  Empire 
over,  or  Subjection  to  other  Nations;  that,  in  many  cases, 
altering  the  Proportion  of  the  Denominator.  For  supposing 
two  equal  Nations,  and  that  one  hath  such  a  Power  or  Bight 
over  the  other;  as,  for  example,  one  quarter  of  the  yearly 
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Produce  of  its  Labour  be  expended  in  the  other :  in  that  case 
the  imperial  Nation  will  support  a  Denominator  one  quarter 
above  its  natural  Proportion;  and  its  Proportion  of  super- 
lluoua  Manufactures,  will  run  above  nature  in  like  Proportion. 
But  then  the  subjected  Nation  will  support  but  three  quarters 
of  its  natural  Denominator;  and  its  Proportion  of  necessary 
Manufactures  will  run  above  nature ;  and  as  fast  as  the  other 
quarter  is  attracted  from  the  World,  it  will  be  drawn  off 
by  the  imperial  one:  So  that  these  two [ .13] Nations  must  be 
looked  upon,  one  as  composed  of  more  Kich  by  one  quarter 
than  its  natural  Proportion,  and  the  other  of  Ifss  Ridi  in 
like  proportion.  And  as  the  Excess  of  Rich  in  the  one,  is 
supported  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  other,  it  will  keep  its 
ground;  but  both  taken  together,  will  still  keep  but  their 
natural  Proportion.  So  that  where  a  Nation  is  found  to 
bear  a  greater  Proportion  of  Denominator,  and  superfluous 
Manufactures,  than  its  Number  of  Inhabitants  seem  capable 
of  naturally  supporting,  it  will,  if  looked  into,  appear,  That 
that  Increase  is  maintained  by  the  Labour  of  other  Nations ; 
which,  by  some  Accident  0^  other,  are  either  subjected  or 
indebted  to  it.  > 


FINIS.  [34] 
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